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A Proposed Technique for Certain ,_ 
Evaluations in Art 
By JAMES W. GRIMES ann EDWARD BORDIN 


HE problems of evaluation in art hinge on the apparent 
inadequacy of the techniques of most pencil-and-paper 
tests at the present time. With this difficulty in mind, 
we are suggesting a means by which the informal and subjective 
evaluative methods that are substituted can be sharpened and 
unified. The art teacher’s evaluation is based, in part at least, 
upon his observations of and conversation with his students. A 
check list can perform the function of bringing the evaluation 
process out into the open. The point of departure is to deter- 
mine the objectives of the teachers involved. Are they using 
different terms to mean the same objectives? Does each teacher 
have a set of objectives which is different from the others? The 
writers believe that the technique to be described will suggest 
a wider range of activities to look for in the behavior of students 
and will lend clarity to our terminology so that we will not say 
one thing about a student’s development and mean another. 
We have postulated that personality development is one of 
the many objectives of art courses. This assumes that one of 
the tasks of the art teacher is the development of each student’s 
personality by giving him opportunity for and guiding him in 
creative expression. At the present it looks as though this 
personality objective will not yield to pencil-and-paper meas- 
urement. Whether other objectives, such as art appreciation 
and art production, are also inaccessible to pencil-and-paper 
techniques, we are not as yet prepared to say. It must always be 
kept in mind that we do not arbitrarily set up these objectives, 
but rather postulate them as common to art teachers. 
By personality we mean the individual’s distinctive habits 
of action at any given point in his development. Our definitions 
aim at operational expression in terms of the behaviors through 
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which the desirable personality traits have been abstracted. The 
first requisite for the check list was to arrive at specific personal- 
ity traits which overlap as little as possible. Of course, we rec- 
ognize that we are dealing with functioning units and that these 
traits which we have abstracted are functionally interrelated. 
This means that from any one behavioral situation it may be 
possible to abstract or infer more than one personality trait. 
For example, a student may find some mistake on his canvas, 
scrape his work off, and start anew. From this situation we can 
get an indication of both judgment and initiative. The student 
shows judgment since he attempts to examine his work critically 
and see his error himself; and he shows initiative because he 
goes on trying new ways of solving the problem rather than 
depending on the teacher. 

Our hypothesis is that in creative expression the growing 
individual expresses the experiences of his interaction with his 
environment. He objectifies in art form the meanings, the dis- 
coveries, the understandings which are constantly formed in the 
living process. However, the creative process is, for the indi- 
vidual, a clarifying rather than a stating process; that is, the 
artist does not say, “I had this experience, I will tell all about 
it.” Rather, the motivation to express lies in an inward condi- 
tion of confusion and felt need to clarify, to build fragments of 
ideas, concepts, and the like together into a whole which can be 
understood by the individual. The implication here is that the 
meaning will be significant for society in so far as the individual 
is sensitive to society. The artist does not set out to educate or 
reform, edify or proselyte. The motivation lies in a personal 
need even though the art works may subsequently serve moral 
purposes. The artist grows through creating, analyzing his cre- 
ation, and re-creating with further understanding. 

From the standpoint of the individual as a part of a func- 
tioning social group it is desirable to guide his creative expres- 
sion. He should be taught to face and solve his problems in 
terms of the settings in which they occur rather than to find a 
pseudo solution in an artificially manufactured world. His 
approach to the problems should be contributory rather than 
perpetuating—initiative. His goal should be solutions which 
are social in implication—judgment. It is also important to 
build up certain habits of action which will enable him to attain 
the maximum of efficiency in handling the problems—concen- 
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tration or interest. For example, we have observed an indi- 
vidual in a painting class dodge the issue before him, that is, the 
problem of attempting to express himself. He does this because 
he feels inadequate and sets himself the goal of perfecting tech- 
niques which he has already in good measure. 


‘rs check list which follows represents our demonstration 
of the form that this technique would take for a group of 
teachers who had objectives similar to those which we have 
assumed. The behaviors represented were collected through 
our observation in the classroom and through discussion with 
other teachers. Even though a group of teachers were to have 
the same objectives, one of the principal values of this technique 
would lie in their co-operating toward the construction of a 
check list of their own rather than a wholesale adoption of this. 


CHECK LIST 


willingness to go into the unknown, to start off on a new 
track, to attempt something never attempted before; perseverance after 
recognizing a dead end; willingness to try again. 
1. Attempts a medium, technique, or subject never attempted before. 
2. Does not accept as final the view of the subject which he happens to 
have in the place where he begins, but moves around and views subject 
to be painted from many angles before deciding where to work. 
3. Does not take for granted the posed object to be painted, but views 
the total situation and sees what, for him and his experience, there is 
in it that is paintable. 
4. Assists in posing the model or arranging still life, and the like. 
5. Brings material to be painted, as still-life objects, and the like, to the 
studio from outside sources. 
6. Starts to work rather than depending on the teacher for instructions 
as to how to proceed. 
7. Does not mind making mistakes but pursues the work despite re- 
verses and difficulties. 
a) Scrapes off in painting in oils the thick paint when canvas is 
gummed up; in water color washes out, when these steps are neces- 
sary for a continued work on the painting. 
b) Does not regard initial drawing for a composition as absolute, 
but moves shapes as the developing experience demands adjustments 
and changes. 
8. Participates in class discussions and contributes ideas and experiences. 
g. Pursues some meaningful activity as sketching, if he finishes before 
the others in the class, rather than stalling around. 
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10. Does not demand approval or supervision from the teacher or 
other students at almost every step in his work. 
11. Places his work away from himself, changes viewpoint in order to 
get a more objective view of his work. 
II. Concentration, Interest, Motivation—vigor with which an individual 
attacks a problem and his oneness of purpose which would result in ex- 
cluding factors nonrelevant to a given problem (perseverance is implied 
here). 
1. Not distracted by others coming and going or talking. 
2. Does not come and go himself. 
3. Does not idly converse about matters exterior to the situation. 
4. Does not let the work of others distract him from his own problems. 
5. Does not quickly come to a dead end in his own work. 
6. Does not stall around pretending to be working on a project. 
7. Does work outside of the class that has bearing on class work, as: 
go to gallery, sketch, draw, and consult reproductive material. 
8. Works on painting after hours. 
g. Requests information as to work relative to his development. 
10. Contributes to class discussion. 
11. Talks to friends about his work and attempts to explain what he 
has been accomplishing and learning. 
12. Paints the same subject more than once; does not give out quickly 
as regards subject-matter. 
13. Does not continually consult the time. 
III. Judgment—weighing the factors in a situation and taking them into 
account before initiating a new action, that is, considering the possible 
results of an action before the initiation of it, seeing the social implications 
of a proposed action. Implied in this is knowing when to go off into the 
unknown and when not to; knowing when to pursue an independent 
course and when not to. 
1. Does not aid others to the point of interfering with the progress of 
his own work or that of others. 
2. Attempts to understand the point of view of others rather than 
thinking of ways to justify himself. 
3. Selects a position to work which does not obstruct another’s view of 
the subject. 
4. Does not talk so loudly that it distracts others who are working. 
5. Takes into consideration the desires and interests of others when 
arranging a subject to be painted. 
6. Analyzes his working situation in relationship to time, when there is 
a group-determined time limit. 
7. Knows when to pursue a project further and when to discard it and 
start another. 
8. Uses materials and cares for them efficiently—cleans palettes, 
washes brushes, and the like. 
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g. Works plastically; that is, he allows for working with the forms 
rather than setting down an architectural plan as a rigid drawing 
which is filled in with color. Shows evidence of an exploratory and 
feeling-out attitude rather than a rigid method of working. 

10. Examines critically criticism by others and makes use of it only so 
far as he feels it significant; that is, he reacts to it in terms of its 
validity rather than emotionally. 

11. Takes into consideration the needs of others when using group 
materials. 

12. Avoids vacillation in following out his own painting rather than 
shifting in style, execution, and attitude, as he sees others in the class 
going in a direction different from his own. 

IV. Co-operation—the willingness to work in a group as a member of it 
in relationship to the teacher, individual members, and the whole group. 
1. Makes use of criticism, does not react to it as personal insult, or cry, 
show anger, or leave class. 
2. Is willing to alter his personal objectives to meet the situation. 


[ Is to be noted in the foregoing check list that objectives such 
as initiative and co-operation are purely arbitrary names 
selected for convenience, and with that in mind we have endeav- 
ored to define them in behavioral terms. We feel, however, 
that the names chosen are most descriptive of the behaviors 
which they include. There could be no objection to changing 
the names or to using some other word to indicate the type of 
behavior described, nor have we exhausted the behavioral situa- 
tions which could be found. The check list simply presents a 
number which we have gathered in order to show that they can 
be found. 

The decision as regards the best method of scoring a check 
list of this kind must await practical work with it. It is possible 
to secure the evaluation in presence or absence terms or to 
weight the observations of the behaviors according to their 
indicativeness and their seeming relationship to major and 
minor objectives. We should suppose that a teacher would 
want to evaluate these objectives in the early weeks of his 
course, somewhere near the middle, and toward the close, so 
that he could chart the student’s progress in terms of his be- 
havior. It is, of course, to be recognized that a test of this kind 
could only be used under teaching conditions where the instruc- 
tor has individual contact and sufficient time with the pupil. 

Co-operation was one of the objectives for which we found 
[ Continued on page 29| 


School Bond Issues as Related to the 
Ohio Study of Local School Units 


By T. C. HOLY 


[ THE issue of the EpucaTIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN for 


October 20, 1937, there appeared an article entitled, “The 

Study of Local School Units in Ohio,” in which a state-wide 
study sponsored jointly by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and the Ohio State Department of Education, and financed 
by the Works Progress Administration, was reported. In the 
article there was a brief description of the purposes, scope, plan 
of organization, and the procedures followed by the staff of this 
study in the preparation of the separate reports which were 
compiled and mimeographed for each of the eighty-eight coun- 
ties in the state. Sample maps showing pupil distribution, bus 
routes, land use, and the proposed reorganization program were 
likewise contained in this article, which had this concluding 
statement: 


Now that a specific reorganization program in which recommendations 
are made regarding each school and school district in the counties has 
been co-operatively formulated and made available to school officials in 
each county, it is hoped that much progress may be made in 1938 in 
bringing about the type of school-district organization in Ohio which, in 
the words of the law, “will provide a more economical and efficient 
system of county schools,””* 


Although these county reports were not completed until 
September, 1937, the recommended programs were in the 
hands of county boards of education by April 1, 1937, the date 
which the law set for them to begin the preparation of their 
school organization for the subsequent year. Therefore these 
recommended programs were available to county boards of edu- 
cation in both 1937 and 1938. 

The purpose of this article is to summarize the extent to 
which school bond issues, submitted in Ohio county school dis- 
tricts in 1937 and 1938, were to be expended at the permanent 
centers which were recommended in the Study of Local School 
Units, the final report of the study. By way of explanation it 
should be stated that these separate county reports dealt only 
with the county school districts, thus excluding those of cities 

1 By D. H. Sutton and T. C. Holy, see XVI (October 20, 1937), pp. 169-81, 196. 
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and of exempted villages. For that reason this analysis of 
school bond issues is limited to those in districts within the 
county systems, and to the two years—1937 and 1938—in 
which the county boards of education had available for their use 
the reorganization programs recommended in the study report. 


A suMMaRy Of this analysis is shown in Table I. It will be 
observed from this table that in these two years there 
were 385 bond issues in the county school districts, 320 of which 
were in the permanent centers as recommended in the study of 
local school units. It also will be observed that these 320 bond 
issues amounted to $14,702,045, while those in the 65 centers 


TABLE I 


ScHoot Bonp IssuEs In Onto as RELATED TO THE RECOMMENDATIONS 
PREPARED BY THE STupy oF Locat Scuoo.t Units 


Number of school bond issues in county school 

districts 128 
Number of these in recommended permanent 

centers 109 


257 


211 


19 46 
Amount submitted in recommended permanent 


centers $5,363,400 | $9,338,645 | $14,702,045 
Amount carried in these permanent centers 2,476,400 | 6,589,055 9,065,455 
Amount submitted in centers not recommended. . 1,225,097 | 1,187,975 25413,072 
Amount carried in these centers not recommended 699,597 984,975 1,684,572 


not recommended as permanent amounted to $2,413,072. It 
will be further noted that of the amount thus submitted in the 
recommended permanent centers $9,065,455 carried, as com- 
pared with $1,684,572 in the centers not recommended. Since 
practically all of these issues were projects of the Public Works 
Administration, it means that approximately $16,000,000 worth 
of new construction is being carried out in the centers recom- 
mended in the Study of Local School Units and $3,000,000 
in the centers not thus recommended. These figures do not 
include construction done from current funds or bonds on which 
a vote was not required. If these were added there would be a 
considerable increase in both of these figures. 

The data show that 320 out of the 385 school bond issues, 
or 5 out of every 6 submitted in Ohio county school districts in 
1937 and 1938, were in permanent centers recommended by the 
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Study of Local School Units. It is also interesting to make some 
observations regarding the 65 in centers not so recommended. 
Of the 46 of these submitted in 1938, 9 received a vote of more 
than 90 per cent, while 19, or nearly one-half, received more 
than an 80-per cent vote. A study of the bond issues in the 
districts recommended as permanent centers shows no such pro- 
portion receiving that high a favorable vote. This fact, plus the 
writer’s knowledge of the situation in many of these 65 districts, 
indicates clearly that the recommendations of the study of local 
school units that they not be continued as permanent centers 
were powerful factors in getting these bond issues approved. In 
fact, no more powerful motive could be used in getting a favor- 
able vote on a bond issue than that of saving the school. It 
seems clear, therefore, that the recommendations made in the 
Study of Local School Units were important factors even in 
those centers not recommended as permanent ones. 


A AN example of another type of influence which the study 
of local school units exerted, the case of a district outside 
the county system is cited. This district for a number of years 
had considered erecting a badly needed new high-school build- 
ing, but had not submitted a bond issue because the board did 
not think the community would support it. Surrounding that 
district is a large rural district which sends its high-school pupils 
into the high school of the district in question. In the program 
prepared for that county by the staff of the study of local school 
units it was recommended that unless satisfactory housing for 
high-school pupils were provided, this rural district should 
build its own high school. In fact, that rural district did vote on 
such an issue in 1937, but it failed to secure the required vote 
of 65 per cent. This year, however, the district outside this 
county system has provided, by a large majority, for a new 
high-school building which when erected will satisfactorily 
solve the problem in both districts. 

The fact that in 1937 and 1938 approximately $16,000,000 
of new school construction, exclusive of that done without vot- 
ing bonds, will take place in the permanent centers as 
recommended in the county reports of this study indicates that 
substantial progress in the realization of these recommended 
programs is being made. 


[Vol. XVIII, No. 1] 








Factors Influencing Attitudes and 
Attitude Changes 


By LLOYD L. RAMSEYER 


impressed with the frequency with which one finds among 

them an aim to develop desirable attitudes of various types. 
Certainly in the social studies one of our major aims is the 
development of attitudes which fit the individual for life in a 
democratic society. Yet we know little about the basis upon 
which attitudes are developed, nor how to bring about desirable 
changes in them. Until we know more about attitude changes 
and factors which are related to them, we will be handicapped 
in our effort to develop those which are socially desirable. 

We are a very long way from anything approaching a sci- 
ence of attitudes. In fact, we have scarcely made a beginning in 
the development of such a science. It seems likely that human 
beings are altogether too complex and attitudes altogether too 
elusive for an exact science in the form of a mathematical 
formula. Furthermore, the countless social contacts and connec- 
tions which individuals make in their social environment make 
the task of finding the exact causes of attitude changes exceed- 
ingly difficult. It is hoped, however, that many investigators, 
each adding their bit to the sum total of information concerning 
attitudes, will bring forth sufficient knowledge about their char- 
acter so that educators may proceed with this phase of education 
for democratic living somewhat more intelligently. 

It was with this hope in mind that the writer investigated 
the relation of various factors to attitudes and attitude changes 
in a study recently completed in the Bureau of Educational 
Research at Ohio State University. The entire study involved 
fifteen hundred individuals in experimental groups in the state 
of Ohio, ranging from the seventh grade to and including some 
adults. Documentary motion-picture films dealing with soil 
erosion and the work of the Works Progress Administration 
provided the material. Scaled attitude scots, fail by the Thurs- 
tone technique, were used as measuring instruments. In all 
cases the reliability of the tests was found to be satisfactory for 
group purposes. 

Attitude shifts were secured which were statistically signifi- 
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cant. For instance, with the use of films showing the work of 
the WPA, with 784 individuals, the shift in attitude score was 
fifteen times the probable error of the difference in means. 
Soil-erosion films, “The Plow that Broke the Plains” and “The 
River,” also produced significant changes. After two months 
the attitudes found were still significantly different from those 
originally held. 

The questions about which we are now concerned are, 
“What produced these changes?” “To what other social and 
individual characteristics were these changes related?” 

It is evident that people are affected differently by the same 
stimulus material. For instance, with the WPA films, 76 per 
cent were more favorable to the WPA after seeing the pictures, 
3 per cent made no change in attitude-test score, while 21 per 
cent were less favorable to the WPA after seeing pictures sup- 
posedly in favor of it. With the soil-erosion films 69 per cent 
were more favorable to government help in the control of soil 
erosion after seeing the picture, 9 per cent made no change in 
score, and 22 per cent were less favorable than they were before 
the stimulus material was presented to them. Something within 
the individual or in his social environment must have produced 
such variations in the effect on different individuals. 


HE scores of all the people who saw the WPA pictures were 

divided on the basis of sex. Girls were more favorable to 
the WPA than boys. For the entire group, the difference in 
initial test scores was three times the probable error; that is, 
we are not quite sure that this sex difference was not due to 
chance. The girls were somewhat more influenced by the pic- 
ture than the boys, so that after the picture was shown the 
difference between the mean score of the two sexes was 4.2 
times the probable error of the difference, which is statistically 
significant. 

The same procedure of separating the scores according to 
sex was followed with the data from the soil-erosion films. The 
girls were originally more favorable to government help in the 
control of soil erosion, the difference between the mean scores 
of the two sexes being four times the probable error of the 
difference. The girls made a greater change as a result of seeing 
the pictures, the difference between the mean scores of the two 
groups after seeing the pictures being 5.5 times the probable 
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error. There is a strong indication that there are sex differences 
in the attitudes even on social problems which are not directly 
related to sex. 

The scores were divided into four occupational groups, 
labor, farmer, white-collar, and professional. The groupings 
were made on the basis of the occupation of the head of the 
family as indicated on the test sheet. Further subdivision into 
more exact groupings was not possible with the data at hand. 
Whenever occupational classification seemed doubtful, the score 
was omitted from these groupings. It should be remembered 
that in nearly all cases the occupation was not that of the indi- 


TABLE I 


Comparison oF ATTITUDE ScorEs oF VaRioUus OccUPATIONAL GRoUPS, 
AFTER SEEING T'wo DocuMENTARY FiLMs 












Ratio oF DIFFERENCE 
To ProBABLE ERROR 
Groups ComMPARED 


Toward WPA Control of 
Soil Erosion 


Farmer-professional 
Farmer-white collar . 


FUMIE oan Se i sic ascwes 3 
Professional-white collar.......... 5-3 
Professional-laborer ............. 5-4 
White collar-laborer.............. 2.5 


vidual taking the tests, but of his father. The scores of the 
various groups seeing the WPA films are compared in Table I 
(see Column 2) by determining the statistical significance of 
the difference in pretest scores of the paired groups. The 
differences in original scores are of statistical significance except 
for the difference between the farmer and professional classes 
and the white-collar and laboring classes. 

The scores of the laborer group are highest on the pretest 
appraising the attitude toward the WPA, followed in succession 
by the white-collar, the professional, and the farmer groups. 
The scores after seeing the pictures are also considerably dif- 
ferent. They are in the same order as before, except that the 
farmer class makes a larger change than the professional class, 
and after seeing the picture is the more favorable class of the 
two. The professional class, consisting of 39 persons, is, how- 
ever, too small to allow generalization from our data. 

The attitude-test scores of those seeing “The Plow That 
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Broke the Plains” were similarly grouped—professional, white 
collar, laborer, and farmer—on the pretest. The compari- 
sons of the groups are shown in Table I (see Column 3). 
Significant occupational differences occur in all but two pairs 
of occupations. It seems strange, at first thought, that the 
farmer group should be least favorable to government help in 
soil-erosion control. It is probable that the individualism of the 
American farmer and his fear of too much interference by the 
government in his affairs may have some influence on his 
attitude toward government help in controlling erosion. 

We have evidence, then, that attitudes on social questions 
are related to the occupational group to which an individual 
belongs. This factor must be taken into account in trying to 
develop social attitudes in school children. 


bee attitudes on the WPA test were correlated with 
the percentile ratings of 120 pupils, based on the Ohio 
State Psychological Examination. There was almost no relation 
between these factors, the coefficient of correlation being .o4. 
Changes in attitude in a positive direction were then correlated 
with percentile ratings for 70 pupils. There was no correlation. 

When the original attitudes of 296 pupils toward govern- 
ment help in control of soil erosion were correlated with 
percentile ratings, a positive correlation of .29 was found. 
However, a slight negative correlation between changes in 
attitude in a positive direction and percentile ratings was found 
for 229 individuals. The coefficient of correlation was —.179. 

In these cases there was practically no relationship between 
changes in attitude and intelligence as measured by the intelli- 
gence test used. It was thought that perhaps there might be 
some relationship between retention of changes and intelligence. 
However, a correlation between percentile ratings and positive 
differences between results on the first and third soil-erosion 
control tests, the latter being given two months after the pres- 
entation of the stimulus material, was found to be —.18, 
practically the same as for the immediate changes in attitude. 
This last correlation was based on data from 180 pupils. 

If we may judge from results found in this study, one can 
put little dependence on intelligence as a factor in the change 
of attitudes toward social questions, at least when the stimulus 
material is a motion picture of the type used. 
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Ae with the attitude tests, information tests were given 
to a large proportion of the pupils included in the experi- 
ment. These were objective tests, testing general information 
about the WPA and about soil erosion in the Great Plains. The 
data showed that the films did result in a significant accretion 
of information. Furthermore, essay-type statements collected 
from many pupils indicated that they attributed their changed 
attitudes to added factual information. The data to be presented 
here, however, point to little if any relationship between origi- 
nal information about a problem and attitude toward it or 
between information and attitude changes. 

The positive differences in attitude scores between the first 
and second tests were correlated with gains in information as 
shown by a higher score on the information test. When these 
were correlated for 232 pupils in the WPA study, a correlation 
of only .053 was found. Original attitudes toward the WPA 
as shown by the first test were correlated with original informa- 
tion about the organization, as shown by the score on the 
information test. For 346 individuals, this resulted in a cor- 
relation of only .058. It is quite evident that there is little 
relation between what these people thought about the WPA 
and what they knew about it, as measured by the tests used. 

There was also little relationship between information about 
soil erosion in the Great Plains and attitude toward government 
help in controlling erosion, although it was somewhat higher 
than in the WPA study. For 364 individuals there was a 
correlation of .26 between original information and original 
attitudes. When accretion of information and changes in atti- 
tude were correlated, a coefficient of only .o58 was found. 

It is apparent that there is little relationship between the 
amount of information which pupils gained from the motion 
pictures and the effect of the picture on attitudes. The writer 
believes that information may be qualitative as well as quan- 
titative. The tests measured only the quantity of information. 
There may have been a change in the quality of the information 
which the tests did not measure but which did have a relation- 
ship with attitude change. 

It should be remembered that facts in pictures such as were 
used do not exist as cold, isolated phenomena. They have 
“coloring.” This coloring may be of such a nature that it will 
produce a mean shift in a certain direction. It is safe to assume, 
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for instance, that the same facts might have been presented in 
such a way as to produce a mean shift of attitude in the opposite 
direction. For example, the same facts about the WPA might 
have been presented in such a way as to produce a less favorable 
attitude toward this government agency. 


TABLE II 


ATTITUDE SHIFTs oF THOSE WITH VARYING ORIGINAL ATTITUDES TOWARD 
THE WPA as a RESULT oF SEEING Fitms DEALING WITH 
THE WorK oF THE WPA 





PERCENTAGE SHIFTING 
INITIAL NuMBER OF IN Eacu D1rEcTION 


Score PERSONS a : 
Positive Negative | No change 


a 
oom uN 


TABLE Ill 


ATTITUDE SHiIFTs oF THOSE WITH VARYING ORIGINAL ATTITUDES TOWARD 
GovERNMENT HELP 1n Controu oF Sort Erosion as A RESULT 
oF SEEING So1L-ERosion Fi_Ms 
PERCENTAGE SHIFTING 
INITIAL NuMBER OF In Eacu DireEcTIon MEAN 


Score PERSONS = : CHANGE 
Positive Negative | No change 


HE question arises as to who will be more likely to be 

i eed by a motion picture, the individual who was 

originally antagonistic to the proposition or the one already 

somewhat favorable. Scores were grouped according to the 
[Continued on page 30| 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


American Youth 


(Y= upon a time, boys and girls who left high school at 


graduation or before, seemed to be able to get jobs and 

be absorbed by the industrial activities of the nation. 
In those days the high schools felt little responsibility for their 
graduates, chiefly because they were not asked to help them to 
find a toe hold in the adult world. 

Within the last decade, conditions have changed with 
breath-taking rapidity. Unemployment is acute, and young 
people suffer most because of their inexperience. The American 
Youth Commission and the National Youth Administration 
have set these facts before the public with disquieting frankness. 

Schools necessarily move slowly in attacking new problems 
because they have limited resources, because they have devel- 
oped routine patterns of procedure, and because their officers 
are human and do not like to look for new responsibilities when 
they already have enough to keep them busy. They are now 
face to face with this problem, however, and in the immediate 
future they will be seeking for a solution. Up to the present 
time, the Federal government has borne the brunt of the attack. 
Through the National Youth Administration, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and the employment agencies, they have 
been doing what they can; but eventually, if the state traditions 
of education are maintained, the Federal government will draw 
out of the field of youth education. Even if it does not, there 
are millions of youth to care for beyond those that Washington 
can serve. Through private agencies, counseling bureaus, and 
settlement centers, social-minded citizens are attacking the 
problem; but, again, they cannot do the whole job, particularly 
the job for the economic levels above the lowest. 

Consequently, the next step in handling the youth problem 
is the responsibility of the schools. Already principals of high 
schools are becoming sensitive to the problem in all parts of the 
nation. They realize that it exists because their graduates and 
former students are contacting them and every other social 
agency in their anxious search for jobs. 

When the schools begin to formulate the things they can do, 
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they will, by the nature of the problem, consider four forms of 
service. First is the functionalizing of the curriculum of general 
education to develop courses which have optimum value to the 
layman. The schools will explore the possibilities of a change 
of emphasis from the mastery of subjects to the development 
of adolescents. This is not a new problem to educational lead- 
ers, but it is barely known by the rank and file of teachers. 

Next, there is the problem of vocational training, about 
which there are two conflicting points of view. On the one 
hand, the opinion is gaining ground that industry does not want 
its youth to be trained in the vocations because industry says that 
it can quickly give, and prefers to give, training on the job. On 
the other hand, many of our schools provide technical training 
in a wide variety of occupations in industry and commerce. 
Obviously, the correct position on this question must be deter- 
mined promptly. It is not an easy position to establish. 
Undoubtedly for many highly mechanized jobs, preparatory 
training is not needed. Reports from industry, however, indi- 
cate that a serious shortage of skilled workers now exists, and 
reports from trade units in the schools in many centers contain 
the interesting information that their graduates are promptly 
employed. Certainly training in stenography and typewriting is 
not willingly carried on by business organizations. It is impera- 
tive that this question be settled in statesmanlike fashion, be- 
cause upon its answer will depend the spending of billions of 
dollars during the next half-century. 

The third problem to which the schools will address them- 
selves is vocational guidance for all the youth of the community, 
the kind of guidance which comes to grips with the realities of 
job-hunting. Already some schools maintain such a service 
which is open day and night for the use of high-school students 
and particularly for the use of out-of-school youth. 

A fourth problem is an educational and recreational pro- 
gram for youth, and, for that matter, for adults as well. Does 
the school have a responsibility for vocational training of those 
who are not regularly enrolled in high school? Does it have a 
responsibility for general education of youth and adults not in 
school? Is it within its province to provide a recreational pro- 
gram for the citizens of the community, young or old, after 
they have left school? 

[Continued on page 30| 
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Books to Read 


ParkER, Francis W. Talks on Pedagogics: an Outline of the Theory of Con- 
centration. New York: John Day Company, 1937. xxi-+342 pp. 

The Progressive Education Association has made available a new edition 
of Francis Parker’s most important book, edited by Elsie A. Wygant and 
Flora J. Cooke, who carry on his work. The talks, unedited, were first given 
in 1891. They represent his philosophy and practices in education as derived 
from the teachings of Herbart and Froebel, as well as his experiences in 
reconstructing education in the public schools of Quincy, Massachusetts, and 
Cook County Normal School. 

Educational hypotheses which Parker tentatively accepted were that the 
natural sciences and history should be central subjects in all grades of the ele- 
mentary school; that reading and language activities should be aroused by a 
study of the central subjects; that pupils under proper conditions could be led 
to govern themselves; and that punishments, percentages, and rewards were 
not necessary. Such radical educational practices in 1875 (and even today) led 
parents to charge that Parker had turned the Quincy schools into natural- 
history museums and mud-pie factories. They doubted whether the children 
would learn the three R’s. 

These hypotheses, especially the doctrine of concentration, enunciated by 
Herbart and his disciples, were tested by Parker’s faculty. At every step they 
worked to find and apply the truth under the working hypothesis of concentra- 
tion. Change and modifications were made; devices were given up and new 
ones were tested; materials and topics were arranged and rearranged. 

Many hypotheses and doctrines espoused by Parker are the bases of modern 
education. Some of his hypotheses and doctrines, however, are no longer 
accepted in progressive practice. These include his arguments for “partition” 
in arithmetic, “arm movement” in penmanship, the unity of creation and the 
creator, and certain psychological concepts related to attention and reasoning 
which should be modified upon the basis of present research findings. 

The editors deserve praise for their careful work upon the volume and 
their citation of modern references to clarify various concepts. This book is 
important to teachers and administrators not alone for its historical values but 
as a guide and stimulus to present-day trends in education. 

J. Wayne WriGHTSTONE 


eK 





READINGS 


Hanus, Paut H. Adventuring in Education, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Harvard University Press, 1937. viiit+259 pp. 

Almost the entire development of education as a school and university 
study has occurred during the lifetime of Mr. Hanus and much of it is 
suggested and reflected in this book. When he was born (1855), educational 
psychology was unknown in America—Herbart was neglected even in Ger- 
many until 1865—and the only courses in education in American schools were 
those given in a few high schools, as in Cincinnati or in private schools, and 
in the eight or nine state normal schools which existed at that time. Although 
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the personal element is not omitted, this autobiography is mainly a professional 
one, telling more about the career than about the man himself; and it is a 
significant contribution to the history of the study and the application of 
pedagogy in the United States. 

Paul Henry Hanus was born in Germany but came to Wisconsin early. 
His schooling was interrupted several times, but he completed the scientific 
course at the University of Michigan. Among his schoolmates at Michigan 
were Alice Freeman and Lucy M. Salmon, like himself to become prominent 
as teachers. After graduation he held several positions in schools in Colorado, 
taught mathematics at the University of Colorado, and education at the new 
normal school at Greeley. 

At that time (1890) he made the acquaintance of President Eliot, who 
invited him to become the first teacher of education at Harvard, with the 
title, “Assistant Professor of the History and Art of Teaching,” at a salary 
of $2,000 a year. Eliot told him that he would have to create the functions 
which he was to perform, make the office he was to fill. He had his difficulties, 
one of them being Professor Miinsterberg. 

Gradually he became acquainted at the university and among the teachers 
of New England. He took part in the Herbartian furor, worked on commit- 
tees of the National Education Association, and took a prominent part in 
developing industrial education in Massachusetts. He made the important 
early survey of New York City and another survey of Hampton Institute. He 
took a leading part in the vocational-guidance movement in and about Boston 
in which Frank Parsons, Meyer Bloomfield, and John M. Brewer were also 
active. He was the leader in the establishment of the Harvard Graduate School 


of Education. H. G. Goop 


Betts, Grorce HERBERT. Foundations of Character and Personality. New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1937. xii-+-371 pp. 

This posthumous volume closes the writing career of George Herbert 
Betts. During the three decades of his activities he had a flair for stating the 
principles and procedures of education and psychology with unusual simplicity. 
In this volume he describes with customary clarity his formulation of the basic 
substructure upon which the moral and religious contributions of his later 


years were founded. W. W. CuartTers 


Hopan, Cuartes F.; Hopan, Cuarues F., Jr.; anp ZisMAN, SAMUEL B. 
Visualizing the Curriculum. New York: Cordon Company, 1937. vii-+ 
300 pp- 

This volume is significant for a variety of reasons. First of all, it is a 
complete, inclusive, and integrated study of all types of visual aids. There is 
here no distorted or biased emphasis on one kind of aid, which is likely to be 
the case when these aids are sometimes, of necessity, treated separately. Sec- 
ond, the varied backgrounds and experiences of the three authors have given 
us a rounded treatment, a skillful blending of the ideas of a psychologist, a 
man experienced in the administrative and managerial phases of visual educa- 
tion, and a technician in the preparation of visual materials. 

A novel format which leaves approximately one-third of a page for illus- 
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trative purposes lends itself well to certain types of illustration but seems 
awkward when the white space is unused. Here, then, is a textbook and a 
reference book which should be widely used in teacher-training work, should 
be made accessible in libraries for in-service training of teachers. It is a note- 


worthy contribution to the field. — 


SANCHEZ, GrorcE I. Mexico: a Revolution by Education. New York: Vik- 
ing Press, 1936. xv-++211 pp. 

There have been many attempts to raise the cultural level of a backward 
people by transplanting schools from a more advanced country. Such attempts 
are almost certain to fail. In contrast to such efforts, Mexico since the revolu- 
tion of 1910, and more particularly since the establishment of the Federal 
Ministry of Education in 1921, is attempting to bring about a peaceful cul- 
tural revolution—to “redeem” the ignorant and downtrodden masses—through 
an educational program which is indigenous to the soil. This program, more- 
over, represents a large-scale effort to bring the school and the community, 
the education of children and the education of adults, into intimate relations 
with each other. Hence Mexico constitutes one of the most interesting educa- 
tional laboratories in the world today, and the present study is especially timely. 

Under a grant from the Julius Rosenwald Fund, the author spent several 
months in firsthand observation of the activities which he describes. He makes 
no attempt to deal with the whole of Mexican education, but confines his 
treatment to those institutions and aspects which are more directly related to 
the education of the masses. These include the cultural missions, the elemen- 
tary schools (especially those in rural areas), the normal schools, the agricul- 
tural schools, the regional training schools (which represent a fusion of the 
normal and agricultural schools), and schools for Indians. All of these are 
discussed in relation to the historical traditions and the social setting out of 
which they grow. There are some excellent illustrations. 

While recent events would seem to indicate that the author was too 
optimistic concerning the rate at which educational and cultural changes 
would take place, his book is indispensable for anyone who wishes to under- 


stand current developments in Mexico. 
P R. H. EckELBERRY 


FLoHERTY, Joun J. Youth at the Wheel. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1937. 168 pp. 

Attractive in make-up, the book will fill a need of those boys and girls 

who, having read everything else on the subject, ask for more. For such pupils, 


the distortion of accuracy for the sake of dramatic effect will be of little 
consequence. 
q Vivian WEEDON 


Frost, S. E., Jr. Education’s Own Stations: the History of Broadcast 
Licenses Issued to Educational Institutions. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. xiv-+-481 pp. 

This study consists of 178 case histories, ranging from half a page in 
length to upwards of twenty pages. Each case history reports the birth, the life 
functioning, and, in all but 38 instances, the death of an educational radio 
station. Of the 164 licenses lost by educational institutions, 50 were held for 
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less than one year, 85 for less than two years, 109 for less than three years, 
and only 55 for three years or more. The 38 licenses still held by educational 
institutions on January I, 1937, were in the hands of two main groups. State 
colleges and universities accounted for most of the licenses. The remaining 
licenses were held by religious institutions such as Boone Biblical College, Glad 
Tidings Temple, Loyola University, Luther College, and Moody Bible Insti- 
tute. Why this decline in educationally sponsored stations? The answer lies 
in the rise of commercial radio with its large-scale operation, its specialization 
of talent, its adaptability to the wishes of advertisers willing to foot the bills, 
its superior equipment, and, last but not least, its superior lobbies in the 
legislative halls at Washington. A tabular summary of the reasons for the loss 
of licenses by educational stations indicates that mounting cost of station 
operation, the stringency of Federal regulation, the difficulty of building attrac- 
tive programs and obtaining talent, and the competition from commercial 
stations constitute the chief factors. Mr. Frost reports nothing except the case 
histories in this book. For his generalized discussion of the issues in educa- 
tional broadcasing one must turn to his companion volume, Js American Radio 


Democratic? issued by the same publisher. 
¢ Norman WoELFEL 


Hitz, Franx Ernest. Listen and Learn. New York: American Association 
for Adult Education, 1937. ix-+-248 pp. 

The purpose of this book as revealed in the Preface is “to collect and 
relate to one another the important facts about education by radio, past and 
present.” This has been admirably done by briefly sketching the development 
of the radio industry and presenting in detail the attempts of educators to 
utilize this new medium. 

The author has expressed his opinion freely and impartially, depicting in 
no uncertain terms the faults of all concerned. He has also offered helpful 
suggestions for needed improvements. The book is undoubtedly one of the 
best yet published dealing with radio education, but it is unfortunate that the 
writer felt obligated to withhold the names of prominent personages quoted. 
This detracts greatly from the validity of the work as authoritative. 

KimBa.v WILEs 


Bey, Eric T. The Handmaiden of the Sciences. Baltimore, Maryland: 
Williams and Wilkins Company, 1937. viii-+-216 pages. 

Mr. Bell is the author of many books, some of which are fiction. While 
his style is indeed different—flashing, brilliant, humorous, even flippant—it is 
never dull. His present book was a selection of the Scientific Book of the 
Month Club. 

In one of his former books, The Queen of the Sciences, he sketched the 
nature of mathematics, rather than its uses, while the theme in the present 
volume is the services which mathematics has rendered to the sciences. Prac- 
tically, the reader finds that no technical knowledge is presupposed. Those 
with less than a little high-school mathematics will have no difficulty in follow- 
ing the main part of the story. A few formulas are included simply for their 
decisive historical importance. Maxwell’s famous equations are exhibited for 
the same reason that one would like to see the Rosetta Stone whether or not 
he could read a single letter of the inscriptions, 
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The author attempts, by illuminating examples and general principles, 
the suggestion that mathematics is indeed the efficient servant of the sciences. 
He says that something could also be said for mathematics as a trustworthy 
scout in the wildernesses of philosophy. Some chapter headings and topics are 
“Science and Mathematics,’ “From Cyzicus to Neptune” (showing how 
calculations located Neptune in the heavens before it was actually seen), 
“Eternal Flux,” “Pictorial Thinking,” “Beyond Intuition,” “Permanence in 
Change” (the space-time interval), “Waves and Vibrations” (the prediction 
of wireless), “Choice and Chance” (probability; pies, flies, and concrete; 
statistics; Is probability probable? ). 

Here in this book one finds high lights that are dramatic with illuminat- 
ing penetrations, all in a few hundred pages of fascinating reading such as is 
seldom encountered. The book is “not primarily for mathematicians, but for 
everyone interested in the pulsing currents of human thought, and the tools 
with which man strives to gain an ever true understanding of the nature of the 
universe.” There are enough challenges and thrills encountered here to last 
the reader through a great many interesting and dramatic sessions of intellec- 


tual pastime. S. E. Rasor 


SCHMECKEBIER, LauRENCE F. Government Publications and Their Use. 
Washington, D. C.: Brookings Institution, 1936. xiii-+-446 pp. 

The publications of the United States government are numerous and 
varied in subject-matter, and their arrangement and classification are coh- 
fused. Mr. Schmeckebier’s volume describes the guides that have been pro- 
vided, indicates the limitations and uses of the indexes, explains the systems 
of numbering and methods of titling, calls attention to outstanding compila- 
tions or series of publications in several fields, and indicates how the publica- 
tions may be obtained. According to its author, while many publications are 
specifically cited by title, “the volume is neither a catalog, a bibliography, nor 
a checklist. It is a guide to the utilization of the publications with specific 
descriptions of catalogs and indexes and important sources of information.” 
The usefulness of the book is increased, too, by the inclusion in the Appendix 


of a list of libraries that were designated depositories of government publica- 


tions on May 1, 1936. 
ree Nancy Mason DasHER 


Barsour, Harriot Buxton, AND FREEMAN, WarrEN S. A Story of Music. 
Boston: C. C. Birchard and Company, 1937. x-++272 pp. 

One often wishes that the authors of books on music in the popular style 
could decide for what readers the books are intended. Here is a book, for 
example, which the authors say is to be used as a textbook, a library reference 
book, or for general reading. It is not quite clear in the reading how this 
volume can be all things to all people. It seems to the reviewer that the book 
would be most useful as a textbook at about the seventh-grade level. 

The authors say that they have attempted “to show music in its relation- 
ship to history, geography, and social progress”; they have, however, for the 
most part written a series of anecdotal records of a few outstanding composers, 
and these in an unduly sentimental, written-down style. 

The annotations accompanying the list of records at the end of each 
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chapter should make them more useful than such lists usually are. One is glad 
to see, too, the importance given to Gilbert and Sullivan in the chapter on 
English music and can only deplore the fact that a book published today could 
refer so sparingly to the contemporary composers of popular music. 

ALToN O’STEEN 


SHarman, Jackson R. Modern Principles of Physical Education. New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company, 1937. viii-+208 pp. 

In a field necessarily burdened heavily with administrative practices, this 
book makes a contribution because of its development of the scientific and 
philosophical foundations upon which the modern program of physical educa- 
tion is based. The author uses a considerable portion of the book to bring 
together the facts from human biology and sociology which indicate the 
function which play performs in the growth and development of the indi- 
vidual and the group. Four large chapters are devoted to such a discussion. 

There are other chapters on the function of physical education in a demo- 
cratic society and on the curriculum which should evolve from all of these 
previous considerations. The last three chapters deal, not in detail, with certain 
general principles underlying method, leadership, and administration. 

The book is prepared for use as a textbook in college classes. It should 
serve that purpose well. It would be useful also as a reference book for courses 


in general education. a 


WesLey, Epcar Bruce. Teaching the Social Studies. New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1937. xvii+635 pp. 

Encyclopedic in scope and treatment, this book will be more useful for 
courses in teacher-training than for the teacher in service who wishes to 
acquire or develop a new point of view. The chief parts of the book deal 
with “The Foundations of the Social Studies,” “The History and Status of 
the Social Studies,” ““The Making of the Social Studies Curriculum,” “Equip- 
ment,” “Teaching and Learning,” “Methods,” and “Measurement and Eval- 
uation.” 

The social studies are defined as the social sciences organized for teaching 
purposes (a definition which seems sound and is useful), and the somewhat 
chaotic variations to be found in the field are well presented, with the devel- 
opmental story explaining those conditions given. The chapter on the Report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies is especially well done. 

The part dealing with methods is a compendium, more or less. The 
author’s value judgments are apparent, as they are in other sections of the 
book dealing with materials and types of organization, in the words used, 
where he is not more specific. Perhaps the most useful feature of the book 
is the excellent, annotated bibliographies which accompany each chapter. 

S. P. McCutcHEen 


Bresticu, Ernst R. Excursion in Mathematics. Chicago: Orthovis Com- 
pany, 1938. 47 pp. 
This attractive little monograph deals with the “practical” aspects of 
geometry and develops in a most interesting and inviting manner the more 
useful formulas relating to the measurement of surface areas and volumes. 
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The problems to which these formulas are applied have the tang of reality 
about them and in some measure reveal to the student the effective manner in 
which mathematics may be used to serve genuine human needs. The text is 
most attractively illustrated, and the many very fine three-dimensional pictures 
add greatly to the attractiveness of the book. An orthoscope is provided with 
each copy and when seen through the colored lenses of this spectacle-shaped 
instrument these pictures are made to stand out in space. The purpose of this 
device is to assist the pupil in understanding the geometric relations involved 
and to help in developing his spatial imagination. It will undoubtedly serve 
this purpose for many pupils, but the question might well be raised if the same 
purposes could not be served more effectively by giving the child an oppor- 
tunity to touch, handle, and examine the real objects of which the pictures 
are but shadows. It is not difficult to have in the mathematics classroom gen- 
uine objects in the form of rectangular solids, prisms, cylinders, pyramids, 
cones, spheres, and the like, and when these are available the orthoscope serves 
no useful purpose. The value of this delightful little book, however, does not 
depend on the orthoscope. Every thoughtful teacher of mathematics will find 
it helpful and stimulating. Students will enjoy it, and both teacher and stu- 
dents will in truth find it a real “excursion” into a most attractive domain. 
Harotp P. Fawcetr 


Hatu-Quest, ALFRED Lawrence. Kappa Delta Pi. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1938. viii-+-499 pp. 

This rather detailed history of the founding and progress of Kappa 
Delta Pi should be of interest not only to its members but to others who have 
been engaged in teaching for any substantial number of years. 

The book includes a number of details as a matter of record which are 
not of interest to the general reader; however, this detail as to names of 
members who were active in the organization of chapters of Kappa Delta Pi 
or who were prominent in the activities of the organization may increase the 
interest of some of the older members of the teaching profession. There is 
an excellent brief history of teacher education in the United States in addition 
to rather full reports of the founding of Kappa Delta Pi, of the early stages 
in its development, and of its tremendous growth since 1925. The definite 
service which this organization has given to the cause of education in this 


ri arly portrayed. 
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SHEats, Paut H. Education and the Quest for a Middle Way. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1938. x-+190 pp. 

The one clearly expressed and apparently firmly held conviction which 
emerges from this academic excursion into the realms of educational, political, 
and economic philosophy is expressed by the author as follows: “Whatever 
the adversities which life may hold, he who has been trained to find and know 
the kingdom of God which is within him need have no fear.” Mr. Sheats 
starts out with an awareness that education is taking on a new significance in 
the contemporary scene. He discovers that leading educators are themselves 
confoundedly confused amid conflicting domestic and “foreign” ideologies. 
He proposes the insight that these ideologies all derive from the ancient Greek 
dilemma over the relative importance of the Many or the One in human 
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planning. Will true progress come from considering the good of the social 
order as a whole or is progress only attained by considering the claims of per- 
sonality alone? With the issue of modern society and of modern education 
thus reduced Mr. Sheats suggests the philosophy of the Golden Mean or the 
Middle Way under the administration of intelligence as a way to live happily 


ever afterward. 
Norman WoELFEL 


Wi1son, Louis R., editor. The Role of the Library in Adult Education. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. xi-+-321 pp. 

In this volume are presented the papers which were read before the 
Library Institute held at the University of Chicago, August 2-13, 1937. They 
present a well-rounded discussion not only of the present réle of the library 
with its accomplishments and shortcomings but also a picture of what the 
library might attain with proper personnel and finances. Librarians must 
increasingly adopt the philosophy that the library must assume the responsi- 
bilities of direction and leadership in adult education. This responsibility must 
be added to the already assumed one of making books available. ‘The Intro- 
duction, written by Mr. Wilson, serves as a splendid summary as well. 

RuTtu E. SEEGER 


Rainey, Homer P.; Brannon, ArTHUR L.; CHAmBERs, M. M.; Hartey, 
D. L.; Moorr, Harry H.; anp ME tvin, Bruce L. How Fare American 
Youth. New York: Appleton-Century Company, 1937. ix-++-178 pp. 

The chief value of this book lies in its selection of data from recent 
surveys dealing with the present status of youth presented in a small mono- 
graph for the American Youth Commission. It gives the Commission a basic 
analysis and statement of certain current problems of youth without making 
suggestions for dealing with these problems except in a few instances. By 
making the most recent facts available to the public the authors have rendered 
a service to those making a constructive attack upon these youth problems. 

Various collaborators have written the separate chapters. There are but 
few tables and charts giving the status of youth in such selected areas as Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, and Pennsylvania where recent surveys have been made by 
the Emergency Relief Administration. The book is replete with such state- 
ments as: Youth constitute a third of all unemployed; 40 per cent of employ- 
able youth has been unable to find work; 650,000 rural youth were in rural 
relief families in 1935; 159,000 Negroes in 15 states from fifteen to nineteen 
years of age have no high-school facilities within the state boundaries. Thus 
interest is focused on the tremendous responsibility that the American Youth 
Commission faces in making recommendations to deal with such staggering 
problems. Educators will be interested to make this book, so thoroughly docu- 
mented and so simply written, available to the wider reading public. 

Este VoorHEES JONES 


Kinsman, DELos O. Our Economic World. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1937. xi+584 pp. 

This book might well be dismissed as just another textbook. It is indeed 

somewhat difficult to determine the grade-level for which it is intended. Its 
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treatment is too extended for most high-school economic classes, the majority 
of which are one semester in length. The materials seem too sketchily handled 
for college use since, for example, in Chapter 1, “Plants as a Source of Food,” 
nine different grains are dealt with in twenty-two pages. Each chapter is 
accompanied by a bibliography and a list of “suggestive questions,” although 
most of them only suggest that the student should read the chapter. 

Any treatment of economics today must declare or make explicit its point 
of view. This paragraph from the Preface serves that function: 

Obedient to the Basic Law of Business—that man endeavors to secure the largest 
amount of wealth in proportion to costs—productive enterprises are carried on in a most 


efficient and orderly manner, and not in extravagant confusion, as may appear to a super- 
ficial observer. Our study will repeatedly emphasize the truth of this statement. 


S. P. McCutrcHENn 


Wetzex, Wituiam A. Biography of a High School. New York: American 
Book Company, 1937. vi-+327 pp. 

Had Mr. Wetzel written a frank and intimate biography of himself as 
successful principal for thirty-four years of Trenton High School, the result 
might have been worth something, at least as a human document. The present 
volume is neither a biography nor a treatise on secondary-school procedures. 
It is a hodge-podge of both, with some ill-digested generalizations about democ- 


racy thrown in for good measure. 
; 8 Norman WoELFEL 


Gray, Wituiam H. The Psychology of Elementary School Subjects. New 
York: Prentice Hall, Incorporated, 1938. xii-+459 pp. 

A chapter is devoted to each of the following topics: reading, handwriting, 
arithmetic, spelling, language, social studies, fine arts, and physical and health 
education. The general outline for each of these topics is its historical back- 
ground, the purposes of the subject, comparison of methods, problems in 
learning, analysis of the ability, and methods of measurement. 

Probably because of the limits of chapter length, the author has chosen 
to present quite fully a few classical experiments in each field rather than to 
review the experimental work in general. From the viewpoint of the teacher 
in training, these few fully discussed experiments with their conclusions are 
probably easier to understand and remember than would be true of a complete 
review of the experimental literature. The chosen experiments are generally 
accepted as basic, the conclusions drawn are entirely in line with the experi- 
ments cited, and the presentation is readable and clear. From the viewpoint 
of the deeper student of these topics, the absence of any evaluation of the 
experimental literature, the incompleteness in presenting experiments of the 
last few years, and the emphasis on studies from certain universities make this 
book of less value than for teachers in training. 


F. P. Ropinson 


Lumpkin, KaTuHERINE D., anp Doucias, Dorotruy W. Child Workers in 
America. New York: Robert M. McBride and Company, 1937. xii-+-321 pp. 
Here is, in substance, our most recent picture of the nation’s two and 

a quarter million young workers under eighteen years of age—who they are, 
where they are, what they do, why they work, and with what obvious effects. 
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Over two-thirds of the book deal with these problems, and remaining chapters 
consider the prospects for control. In general, the volume is readable, realistic, 
and well-balanced. It presents the findings of almost all important field studies, 
including Children’s Bureau investigations, and its authors avoid the two 
cardinal sins commonly found in this field: they do not over-sentimentalize 
the need for a Federal Child Labor Amendment, and they do not underrate 
the strength of the opposition. 

If the book is open to any criticism, the fault lies in its too narrow con- 
ception of the effects of exploitive labor. Broken limbs, retarded minds, 
atypical moral influences do not tell the whole story. Surely some student 
will, in time, make known the less tangible personality effects of such labor, 
particularly effects on child attitudes and values, conduct codes, and life 


atterns. 
Pp Luoyp A. Coox 


Euricu, Arvin C., anp Witson, Etmo C. J” 1937. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1938. x-+523 pp. 

Like the author’s previous book, Jz 1936, this book presents the major 
and significant trends of the year, not merely a chronology of isolated events. 
This book is so written that it can be read with understanding independently 
of the previous one. 

The authors discuss national and international affairs, literature, the arts, 
and other miscellaneous items. If one has become baffled and jittery in trying 
to analyze world events during 1937, the authors help one to clarify the 
situation. The many fragments of world events are knit into an organic 


pattern that is easier to see. The reviewer feels less ignorant for having 


read it. 
Dicx SMITH 


DickEeRMAN, Watson. Outposts of the Public School. New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1938. vii++76 pp. 

This is the tenth in a series of studies in the social significance of adult 
education in the United States, published by the American Association for 
Adult Education with funds made available by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. It is a brief study dealing chiefly with newer type adult evening 
schools, which are concerned largely with avocational education. It is based 
on firsthand observation of a considerable number of such schools, but not 
upon a scientific analysis of their programs. “Thus, the result is more of a 
sketch than a photograph; it suggests tendencies rather than measures differ- 
ences; and it is characterized to a considerable degree by personal impression 
and opinion.” While not unaware of difficulties in the way, the author sees 
in this type of school an educational development of great significance. 

R. H. EckELBERRY 


DaucuiksH, ALice. First Experiences with Literature. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1937. xviii-+162 pp. 

Six distinctive sections make this book especially usable for the worker 
with children. The introduction, by Patty Smith Hill, states that the book 
has “grown out of continued daily experience in teaching children and teach- 
ers,” and the usefulness of the book demonstrates that fact. Each section has 
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practical problems for the student or teacher who uses it. The reason for 
including each section is obvious when its utility is seen. Identifying and 
securing children’s interests and seeing how they shift; attaching and broad- 
ening those interests through knowing the people who also hold and work with 
them; hearing, learning, and reading the poems, experiences, stories, and 
anecdotes loved by other children—these are the heart of the problem of 
literature, the task set for those who read this revision of Miss Dalgliesh’s book. 

The book closes handily with a series of definite bibliographies graded 
through the second school year. These bibliographies continue those which 
are suggested in the book and end with a list of books published since 1935. 

GrorcE McCLeE.ian 
Maryland State Teachers College 


Brink, Wituiam G. Directing Study Activities in Secondary Schools. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1937. xiii-++-738 pp. 

This work is not merely a handbook of study methods; it is really a 
comprehensive treatise on the educative process, with special emphasis on the 
theory of education which tends to shift responsibility more and more upon 
the pupil himself. In fact, the term study is defined as “the concentration of 
attention upon a series of activities for the purpose of satisfying a felt need.” 

On this basis, the author presents methods of developing effective-study 
habits which will apply not only to the educative process in general, but like- 
wise to such special fields of secondary education as English, the social studies, 
foreign languages, science, mathematics, the fine arts, and the practical arts. 
Especial attention is given to the use of the library. The teacher is regarded 
as director of a co-operative enterprise, rather than as the old-fashioned task- 
master. The book ends with a discussion of the problem of integration, a 
problem which the author believes to have become particularly significant since 
the development of the newer theory of education. The book is noteworthy in 
that it reflects an honest attempt to combine the philosophic and the scientific 
aspects of education, aspects which in perhaps too many cases have been 


regarded as conflicting. Jesse J. Pucu 


Zanesville, Ohio 


GEsELL, ARNOLD, AND THompson, HELEN. The Psychology of Early Growth. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1938. ix-+290 pp. 

This book is a sequel to The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child by 
Mr. Gesell, which is now out of print. It is a continuation of the earlier 
studies, and is based upon the last ten years of laboratory research in the Yale 
Clinic of Child Development. 

Part I describes in detail the methods and procedures used in the investi- 
gations, including photographic illustrations of the behavior examination. 

The norms of infant growth are described in the second section of the 
study, the age of the infants being for all tests from four to fifty-six weeks. 
These norms include behavior norms, anthropometric norms, a description of 
maturity levels at different ages, and a “functional syllabus” to “facilitate 
analysis and interpretation in those instances in which the behavior picture is 
markedly irregular or atypical.” 

There is a discussion of the principles and limitations underlying genetic 
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analysis; the author states that “until concepts can be clearly and explicitly 
defined, it is well to use the simplest and most easily understood measuring 
technique available.” The present investigation presents a revised group of 
categories of behavior, thus: postural behavior, prehensory behavior, percep- 
tual behavior, adaptive behavior, language-social behavior. Record forms 
are included in the study. 

The appendices include a list of Yale films of child development, the 
various record forms used in the investigations, normative summaries of pre- 
school development (to 66-months level), the schedule for clinical examina- 
tions, and a glossary defining the terms used. Persons interested in child 
psychology will find this book an invaluable asset to their library. 

Amatle K. NELson 
Columbus, Ohio 


WatTTENBERG, WittiamM W. On the Educational Front. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1936. 218 pp. 

This book resembles a travelogue in which the author reports his observa- 
tions of the workings of educational associations in New York City, for the 
most part, and in Chicago as a sort of side trip. The book is easily read; it is 
interesting and rather newsy, and somewhat elementary. Topics discussed 
include the membership, the leaders, conflicts, alliances and co-operation, out- 
side influences, and strategy within the various groups and in dealings with 
nonteaching organizations. The report is really a description and analysis of 


certain phases of teachers’ associations. 
P Ear_ W. ANDERSON 


Cuapman, Paut W. Occupational Guidance. Atlanta, Georgia: Turner E. 
Smith and Company, 1937. xiv-+-632 pp. 

A textbook for junior—high-school students, this book seeks to inform its 
readers concerning the work of the world and methods by which students may 
analyze their abilities in order to choose vocations. The volume is capably 
written, has been checked in various fields by experts in those fields, and is 
organized for instruction during one period a week over the entire school year. 
Graphs, photographs, and other illustrations make the book well adapted for 
junior—high-school students. 

In general, the author has done an excellent piece of work. The chief 
criticism of the reviewer is that the chapters which relate to self-evaluation 
are much too thin. Everyone familiar with the problem of student analysis 
knows that it is quite beyond the range of possibility to describe and analyze 
student abilities in fifty to seventy-five pages. The volume, however, is a 
valuable teaching tool because of its excellent description of occupations. 

W. H. Cow.ey 


Wa ke, NeEtson SumTER. Traits Characteristic of Men Majoring in Phys- 
ical Education at the Pennsylvania State College. New York: ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1937. vii-+62 pp. (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 735) 

An area of scholastic activity as potentially rich in its contribution to the 
growth and development of young people as physical education assuredly 
should be fostered by a high type of teaching personnel. Apparently, however, 
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the wish, in this instance, is far from the actuality. Physical education, once 
plagued by impotent content, remains to be plagued by inferior stock out of 
which its future teachers will be developed. The author of this study has 
concluded that the physical-education candidates in the college which supplied 
the subjects are inferior, as a group, in “‘intelligence, scholastic achievement, 
and socioeconomic status” to similar groups of candidates in professional edu- 
cation and in general academic areas. The physical-education group is superior 
only in such characteristics as leadership, health status, and interests. They 
ranked higher also in emotional stability and dominance. 

Other studies reviewed by Walke indicate comparable discrepancies which 
at once set the thoughtful to an analysis of underlying causes and to ways of 
improving what seems to be an unfortunate state of affairs. Certainly the 
material out of which physical education is woven deserves a high type of 


intelligent and capable leader. th Cisnoasend 


A Proposed Technique for Certain 
Evaluations in Art 
[Continued from page 5 | 


difficulty in securing examples. This may be due to the fact that 
although it may be a formal objective it is not a functional one; 
few classroom situations give opportunity for it to appear. 


W: BELIEVE that the technique presented in this paper 
offers a point of departure for the art teacher, leading 
toward a clearer, more conscious process of evaluation of certain 
types of objectives, namely, those which are exhibited in a stu- 
dent’s behavior rather than in the results of that behavior (art 
objects). The particular form that this technique will take must 
differ in individual cases, depending upon the personality objec- 
tives of the group and upon the types of art activities which are 
undertaken in the classroom. Since the analysis necessary to 
building the check list is co-operative, another value of this tech- 
nique should be its integrating effects upon the group of teach- 
ers. The use of other evaluative methods has shown that by the 
application of a technique of this sort with individual students, 
the teacher’s attention is focused on the problems so that his 
perceptions of the needs and ways of meeting them are 
sharpened. Finally, it seems logical that basic experimental 
work, testing the widespread assumptions concerning creative 
expression, will lead to the development of more encompassing 
techniques for evaluation. [Vol. XVIII, No. 1] 
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Factors Influencing Attitudes 
[Continued from page 14 | 


scores on the first test. The mean change in score was then 
determined for each of these groups. These are shown in 
Column 6 Table II for the WPA study, and in Column 6 of 
Table III for the soil-erosion study. Because of the closer 
grouping of scores in the soil-erosion study, the original scores 
were grouped differently than in the WPA study, where the 
original spread of scores was greater. 

Allowing for slight variations where groups were small, 
there is a regular decrease in the amount of positive attitude 
change from those originally opposed to the proposition to those 
originally in favor of it. In fact, in both cases the group origi- 
nally most favorable made lower mean scores on the test given 
after the showing of the picture than on the pretest. Although 
this group was small in the WPA group, in the soil-erosion 
group it was composed of 36 individuals. The percentage of 
those making positive, negative, or unchanging scores, in each 
group, is also shown in the tables. It will appear from the data 
given in Columns 3 and 5 that those least favorable to the 
proposition were most changed by the motion picture. 

These data have not been presented with the idea that they 
are conclusive. They represent results using only two social 
problems and only one type of stimulus material. Rather than 
being presented as conclusive evidence, they are given as addi- 
tional evidence which, similar to that gathered by many other 
investigators, may eventually give us sufficient knowledge about 
attitudes so that educators may proceed with this phase of edu- 


cation for democratic living somewhat more intelligently. 
[Vol. XVIII, No. 1] 


7? 


American Youth 
[Continued from page 16 | 


The time is here for educational agencies like the American 
Youth Commission and the High-School Principals Association 
to collect the data, assemble the wisdom of all thoughtful 
people, and propose educational programs to stimulate and 
guide the thinking of school people. This is the immediate and 
spacious problem of the present era of educational history. 

W. W.C. 





